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to the royal house of Scotland and a lady of great
beauty ; and if James were not really serious in his
support of Warbeck, he at least spared no pains to
convince others that he was. After the marriage had
been celebrated with almost regal splendour, Warbeck
was placed in command of an army, and sent to attack
Northern England (1496). But hatred of the Scotch
prevailed over affection for the Yorkist house ; not a
man joined the invaders, and the expedition ended in
complete failure. And though the pretender con-
tinued to reside for a time at Edinburgh, the zeal of
James abated when he saw that the chance of
Warbeck's ultimate success was small, and he prob-
ably hastened, if he did not compel, his departure to
Ireland, Here he met with no more support than
before, and he eagerly embraced the opportunity
which offered itself, for him to make a last attempt
in a new quarter.

This was in Cornwall, which had risen against
Henry, owing to the oppressive taxation of the king
at the very time when Warbeck was attacking the
northern counties. Led at first by a lawyer and a
furrier, the rebels marched eastwards, and were
joined by Lord Audley. Under his command they
pressed on towards London and entered Kent, where
they tried in vain to collect some reinforcements.
But meanwhile the king had recalled his forces from
the north, and was able to surround the Cornishmen
at Blackheath, and to compel them to surrender
(1497). The three leaders were put to death, while
the others were pardoned and sent home. Warbeck
had heard in Scotland of the rising in the West, and